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Nothing is more frequently met with in literature
than the statement that some particular quality
under consideration constitutes an essential distinc-
tion between man and the lower animals. I have
for many years heen accumulating such statements,
most of which readily yield to analysis. A few,
however, are worthy of serious consideration, and
we shall see whether the claim that there exists
anything distinctively human can be regarded as
established. It is difficult to classify all these
alleged distinctively human attributes in any logical
order. I shall exclude, except in their collateral
bearings, all physical differences and confine myself
to those which can be called mental in the broad
sense of the word. Thus circumscribed the natural
subdivision would seem to be into affective and
intellectual qualities; but in attempting such a sub-
division I encounter many difficulties arising out of
the interaction of these two great departments of the
mind. Indeed, from what has already been said, it
is obvious that the great distinction is intellectual,
and that the developing intellect has reacted alike
upon the physical form and the nervous system
(sensory and emotional apparatus). If I were simply
continuing the preceding argument and seeking to
show that increased brain development is adequate
also to account for observed psychic modifications I
should, of course, reverse the order here employed;
but that would perhaps be too much to prejudge the
case. I shall therefore consider the lower facul-